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of whom were married and themselves the heads of
goodly families, "but what little I leave you was
honestly acquired."

Like the priest's house, the seignior's manor was
open at all hours, and in general it pleased the seignior
to be the counsellor, friend, and even the companion of
his tenants. There is nothing astonishing in the fact
that relations should have been thus cordial among the
members of a society where good manners were not the
particular property of a very few, where a comfortable
sufficiency was an adequate substitute for fortune, and
where real poverty was almost unknown, though more
particularly in the country than in the town. There
were in this society, over and above the seigniors and
the officials, few professional men, only an occasional
member of the middle class, merchants in great num-
ber, artisans, and the great mass of those who worked
the soil.

In the very nature of things the early settlers were
forced to become architects, carpenters, and masons.
Good craftsmen were few in the beginning; indeed
artisans worthy of the name did not begin to come to
New France until 1640. Thereafter no group arrived
that did not contain a few. Masters, journeymen, and
apprentices soon grouped into guilds; their taste and
feeling were quickly adapted to the climate and
materials of a new and different world. They had the
cult of fine workmanship, and while remaining faith-
ful to the customs they had brought from Normandy or
Britanny, including their models, they built up a
domestic architecture which gave to the countryside
of Quebec its special distinction. In the beginning,
undoubtedly, they had to content themselves with